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and sold by William Bradford in Philadelphia, 1692." Frame
describes in his epic the wild and tame beasts, and 1ihe fowl,
fish, cereals, fruits, berries, nuts, etc., which are found in the
province, and in regard to iron says that at "a certain place
. . . about some forty pound" had then been made. This iron
was probably made in a common smith's fire.

In 1698 An ^Historical and Geographical Account of the Province
and Country of Pennsylvania and of West New Jersey in America,
. . " by Gabriel Thomas, who resided there about Fifteen Years,"
was published at London, in which mention is made of the mineral
productions of these colonies. Alluding to Pennsylvania, he says:
"There is also ironstone or ore, lately found, which far exceeds
that in England, being richer and less drossy- Some preparations
have been made to carry on an ironwork." From this statement
by Mr. Thomas we infer that the experiment alluded to by Mr.
Frame, which resulted in the production of forty pounds of iron as
early as 1692, did not lead at the time to the establishment of an
"ironwork." Nor can we learn that the "preparations" men-
tioned by Mr. Thomas led to any immediate practical results. In '
1702 James Logan wrote to William Penn as follows: "I have
spoke to the chief of those concerned in the iron mines, but they
seem careless, never having had a meeting since thy departure;
their answer is that they have not yet found any considerable vein,"
Bishop, in his History of American Manufactures, quotes Oldmixon
as mentioning in 1708 a deposit of iron ore called "iron hill" in
New Castle county, then in Pennsylvania, between the Brandywine
and Christiana; and Mrs. James, in her Memorial of Thomas Potts,
Junior, says that on the 24th of September, 1717, Sir William
Keith, Governor of Pennsylvania, "wrote to the Board of Trade
in London that he had found great plenty of iron ore in Pennsyl-
vania."

Two years before the death of Penn in 1718 the first ironworks
were established in Pennsylvania. The event is briefly described
in one of Jonathan Dickinson's letters, written in 1717, and quoted
by Mrs. James: "This last summer one Thomas Eutter, a smith,
who lives not far from Germantown, hath removed further up in
the country, and of his own strength hath set upon making iron.
Such it proves to be, as is highly set by by all the smiths here, who
say that the best of Sweed's iron doth not exceed it; and we have
accounts of others that are going on with iron works." Butter's
enterprise was a bloomary forge, called Pool forge, the exact loca-